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American Literature. By Albert H. Smyth, 
A. B., Professor of Literature in the Phil- 
adelphia Central High School. Philadel- 
phia : Eldredge & Brothers. 1889. 8vo, pp. 

3°4- 

It is only those that have tried it who know 
how difficult a matter it is to write a text-book 
that shall be at once simple and complete. To 
know the country and to love it, and yet keep 
the beaten high-way, alike determined and 
able to resist the seductive allurements of each 
winding by-path which we have so often 
explored alone and learned to cherish as 
something peculiarly our own — this is no slight 
degree of self-abnegation in the enthusiastic 
student of any literature. There can be no 
doubt that Prof. Smyth has adequately ac- 
complished this result. The book before us is 
a plain, ungarnished narrative of the course 
of English Literature in America, with just 
enough comment to make clear the bearing 
of the subject, with the relative positions of 
importance and the distinguishing traits of the 
authors included therein. The arrangement 
of the book, with a due regard to chronology 
and the claims of locality, is perfectly logical 
and leaves nothing to be desired. The posi- 
tion of the readings also, as a second and sep- 
arate department of the book, is a vast im- 
provement upon the too common mode of 
cutting up the text with long quotations. 

We shall not quarrel with Prof. Smyth for 
calling his book "American Literature; " he 
has made us a handsome apology for so doing 
in his preface, and assigned a reason which is 
perhaps sufficiently cogent in this case of a text- 
book. And yet we could wish that the Amer- 
ican eagle might modulate its shrill voice even 
in these minor matters, with the result of a 
fuller recognition of what our candid author 
acknowledges as the "greater propriety" of 
the title "English Literature in America," 
which defines the origin and relation of our 
literature, and which has great merit, too, in 
that it suggests the kindred blood that unites 
two great nations, and that makes the inhab- 
itants of each common possessors of a com- 
mon inheritance." Prof. Smyth has done 
well in avoiding the too common error of 
assigning an undue importance to our colonial 
efforts at literature, and has never hesitated 



to frankly acknowledge our frequent British 
originals. Tradition, however, has not per- 
mitted him to omit the customary juxtaposition 
of 'McFingal,' and 'Hudibras,' Franklin's 
'Autobiography ' and ' Robinson Crusoe '; 
although he has guardedly expressed the first 
by saying that " the English [of ' McFingal '] 
is at times as good as that of its great model 
'Hudibras ' " — assuredly no excessive degree 
of praise ; and has escaped from the second 
by sheathing himself in the invulnerable mail 
of an on dit. In general the authqr's expres- 
sions of opinion are couched in a vein of 
reserve altogether befitting a text-book ; 
although of course some little idiosyncrasies 
do creep out here and there. Perhaps the 
only one that need detain us is his high esti- 
mate of James Fenimore Cooper : — " In the 
kind of fiction that he chose to write he has 
but one superior, and that is the greatest of 
the world's romancers — Sir Walter Scott." 
To those of us who, out of a sense of duty, 
have more than once essayed the wearisome 
pages of 'The Last of the Mohicans,' this 
would be sorrowful news, had we not abun- 
dance of consolation from the recently attempt- 
ed revival of Cooper — an attempt which has 
shown what an essentially dead author he is. 
Prof. Smyth has not fallen into the error of 
some of Sidney Lanier's recent eulogists, 
but has ranked that poet with several of his 
lesser Southern brethren, very properly con- 
cluding his estimate with the words: "To 
that simplicity which is the highest beauty 
Lamier never attained." The estimates of 
our greatest authors are, for the most part, 
candid, orthodox and fair. Prof. Smyth has 
said some things about Emerson, — but we 
make it a rule never to differ with an Emer- 
sonian. It is probably a fault unavoidably 
attendant upon every book which deals with 
contemporary names, that many which are 
really beneath that line at which production 
ceases to be literature must be included in 
its pages ; and we can not but deplore the 
necessity that calls for the mention of so much 
obscure Magazine-verse, juvenile stories of ad- 
venture and ephemeral pseudo-literature. It 
is, however, but fair to state that Prof. Smyth's 
selections are, of course, unblemished by any 
such necessity. 
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Taken all in all, Prof. Smyth has performed 
a difficult task in an eminently satisfactory and 
scholarly manner ; and if it be true that there 
is always a place for a good book, we need not 
fear for the success of at least this 'American 
Literature.' 

Felix E. Schelling. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



NOTES ON RHETORIC. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs: — Professor John R. Ficklen, in his 
paper on Rhetoric, Mod. Lang. Notes for 
December 18S9, column 463, raises the ques- 
tion : " If the participle be an error, how will 
Prof. John S. Hart defend the following 
sentence, which (p. 96 of his 'Rhetoric') he 
offers as a correction of a faulty sentence from 
French ? — ' Controversies are perhaps drawing 
him away to other fields, not perhaps barren, 
but which can yield no such nourishment.'" 

Alas, Prof. John S. Hart can no longer 
defend himself on this earth. He was laid to 
rest thirteen years ago. He is now, I fondly 
believe, realizing the truth of the saying : 
TtoXXai fihv SvtjtoiS yXoarrai, fiia S'aSava-: 
void. As his son, I shall scarcely be charged 
with impropriety in undertaking to answer for 
him. 

On the one hand, John S. Hart was 
opposed to all such locutions as "and who," 
"and which," etc. He held that they were 
pleonastic, and — although acknowledged in 
French — were not quite consonant with Eng- 
lish syntax. But this particular phrase was 
not put by him in the same category. There 
is a difference between merely appositional 
and cumulative clauses, and clauses adversa- 
tive. In the former, "and" is superfluous; 
thus, "I once knew a boy of good parts, 
faithful, attentive, and who carried off all the 
prizes." Why the "and?" It adds nothing 
to the expression. In adversative clauses, on 
the other hand, the sequence of thought is 
broken, hence there should be a correspond- 
ing break of expression. In the sentence 
under discussion the thought fully stated 
would run: "other fields, [which are] perhaps 
not barren, — but which can yield, etc." If 
there be any fault in the above, it lies in the 



omission of "[which are]," rather than in the 
use of " but which." The " but " is needed to 
indicate contrast. Personally I have always 
favoured the "[which are]" construction ; it has 
the advantage of precision. To omit it is to 
indulge in the slipshod practice of ignoring 
relative pronouns and particles, and this is a 
chronic weakness of English style. Our 
rhetoricians would do better, I think, to attack 
it viribus unitis, and not waste too much time 
over minor faults. 

As for the quotation from Lowell, it is in 
my judgment faulty. The clause "the lower 
classes of our private body-politic " merely 
defines, it adds nothing. Lowell might have 
written, "refine the lower classes of our private 
body-politic, our senses, which, if left to their 
own instincts," etc. Where then is any place 
for an " and "? 

In general let me give vent to a wish that 
has often occupied my leisure moments. It is 
this. May our teachers of rhetoric, instead of 
criticizing sentences by arbitrary rules from 
without inwards, evolve them from the inner 
thought outwards. 

J. M. Hart. 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio. 



IN ANSWER TO " DEFINITIONS 
WANTED." 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — Here are some "guesses at truth :" — 

Plewes may be the same as />iawes=p\ays, 
frequent in M. E. and often spelt pleige, 
pleowe, &c. 

Mobylls=M. E. moeble, mob /e=movab\es, 
as used by Chaucer, ' C.T.,' E. 1314 ; ' Morte 
Arthurs ' 666 :=anything on earth ? 

Sett HAuLE=Randolfe's <?#=eat=eating- 
hall ? 

One sTRAYE=on stray— astray, scattered 
about? cf. Barbour's 'Bruce' XIII, 195. 

ENDORRED=Fr.<»« and <for<?s=gilded? Dain- 
ties used to be often gilded. 

Iral. Ryal stone occurs in ' Morte Ar- 
thure '=precious stones. Qy. Ira/=Ura\ ? 
topaz ? Wright and Halliwell define iral, 
yral vaguely as ' a precious stone.' 

Strenkei, is M. E. strenkelin, strenken=a%- 
pergere, to scatter 'Orm.' 1049; ' Prompt, '479. 

Jas. A. Harrison. 
Washington and Lee University. 
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